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~ MARATIVE OF P G.. DUMONT, RELATING 
gis CAPTIVITY OF THIRTY-FOUR YEARS 
_) EE jw tHE TERRITORY OF MOUNT FELIX, 
x thon’ [i gETWEEN ORAN AND ALGIERS. 
§ die nx « . 
nie twill probably be in the recollection of 
sony fy itll P y 


wr readers, that about seven or eight 
nonths ago, the public papers contained 


ere being a man of the above name, who 
i just found his way back to France, after 
lj absence of thirty-seven years from his 
wive country, during which he had not 
nly remained totally ignorant of the extra- 
wimary events that were passing there, 
nto the existence of such a man as 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; but had almost for- 
stten his own language. We have now 
he satisfaction of laying the singularly 
teresting account of this individual's suf 

erings before the public, and partly in:his 
wn words; for it appears that when M. 





























wpectability, heard ef Dumont’s arrival, | 
nded as it was by some allusions to his) 
st history, he determined to seek him 
bu. As the particulars communicated in 
heir first interview, convinced the visitor 
hut the whole narrative ought to be placed 
a record, M. Quesné repeated - his visits, 
ni in a short time afterwards published 
he following account, the authenticity of 
bich is drawn from such a variety of con- 
wring testimonies all in favour of the 
ator's character ahd correctness of 
mnory, that the French editor, after 
having taken the utmost pains to satisfy his 
tind on the subject, saw no reason to en- 
tain the smallest doubt of his hero’s 
eracity. 





sinform- HM After stating that he was born at Paris in 
: re tet 768, and giving an account of his entrance 
ete nto the navy with M. de Ternay, a rear- 
f our Mmairal, under whom Dumont served for; 
acy than a year, the narrative goes on to 
Pe that he was present at the triumph et 
his wee, etd Rodney on the 12th of Apgil, 1782, 
eu the French fieetunder Count de Grasse, 
d vo com was made prisoner on that memorable 
ey The ship to which he belonged 
a then ordered home, but happening to 
5 divided smal] English squadron aear Oporto, 
ween Mt Mes chased into the Straits of Gibraltar 
| conge them, and took shelters undef the bat- 
repress of Algesiras. ~ Here Dumont was 
See maferved t6 another vessel, and having 
ements] t her for the service of the Count 
Attois;' then superintending the seige of 

con fp Oraltar, he returned to the same ship as 
shall EP domestic of the Marquis De Montmery, 
\ “de-camp to the commander in chief, 

is int P% was sent with despatches to the French 

t then cruizing off Minorca. A violent 

| wen] MPM arose soon after the vessel set sail 
> Algcsiras, and notwithstanding all the 
received orts of the officers and crew to avoid the 
mee’ Pt which awaited them, she was driven on 
mre in the dead of night, between Oran 

0. Algiers, one of the most inhospitable 
M$ of this terrific coust; here the ship 

lh, Ca to pieces, and out of a hundred and 
Mr. & BI") men composing her crew, it was with 
be © Greatest difficulyy “half the number 


words as communicated by M. Quesné, ) 


reached the rocky beach, weak and fainting, 


_{|where a still more horrible death was in 


reserve for most of them. 


The ferocious Koubals,* says Dumont, 
(for we shall henceforth repeat his own 


having observed the result of the tempest, 
and gloried in the prospect of booty it af-| 
























peragraph, stating the circumstance of 


Quemé, a French literary character: of 




























‘their hands, and regained the summit of 


‘regarded, the sheik generally inflicts the 


forded, rushed down upon us from their| 
mountains, and while torrents of rain fell, 
in the midst of thunder and lightning, 
massacred the greatest part of those who 
had saved themselves from a watery grave. 
It was in vain that we endeavoured to de- 
fend ourselves, having no other weapons tol 
oppese them than sand and stones ; so that 
many. suffered themselves to be slaughtered 
without raaking the least resistance. Seeing, 
however, the body of my master hacked to 
pieces, after he had long and courageously 
struggled with his cruel adversaries, I be- 
came so enraged that it was no longer pos- 
sible to remain a quiet spectator of the 
horrible scene, and inthe absence of more 
effective arms, I took advantage of those 
within our reach, throwing handfuls of sand 
into the eyes of our enemies, and biting 
several of their legs, I at length succeeded 
in precipitating three Koubals from their 
Arab chargers into the sea. But this action 
was dearly bought, for I instantly received 
several blows of a sabre on the head, arms, 
and shoulders, a lance pieced through my 
body, while a pistol bullet lodged in the 
calf of my leg. 

When no longer able to contend with 
the Arabs, they seized those who feli into 













































the mountains; I crawled in, covered with | 
blood, amongst some brushwood, hoping}; 
to conceal myself the following day from 
the barbarians, in:-which case I did not 
despair of being enabled to remain on the 
coast until the appearance of some European 
vessel afforded an opportunity of escape. 
Although when somewhat recovered from 
the agitation which followed our shipwreck, 
my wounds occasioned the most excrucia- 
sing pain, I did not fear that death I ‘had 
so miraculously escaped, but only regretted 
the ldss of my master, and the improbability 
of ever sceing my parents again. 

There were still thirty of my unfortunate 
companions, all more or less wounded, 
remaining out of the eighty who got on 
shore from .the wreck; but scarcely had 


ed'to their horses’ tails with a tong cord 
The reason of our lives being now spared 
arose from the circumstance of a point in 
the Mahometan law, forbidding the agsassi- 
nation of Christians except at night. An 
obedience to this injunction is considered 
as the means of salvation, and when dis- 


same punishment on themselves: This 
officer gives ten dollars for every Christian 
that is brought to him; but the Koubals, 
who, though very fond of money, aré much 
more so of killing infidels, never omit, any 
opportunity of murdering all those who 
profess a different faith, firmly persuaded 
that this is the surest way to please the 
Prophet. 


together two and two, by a large chain 
nearly ten feet long, weighing sixty pounds ; 
this was fixed to the ancle by a heavy 
clasp in the form of a horse shoe, and ri- 
vetted, so as to render escape impossible 
In order to diminish the fatigue of dragging 
the chain along the ground, each man pro- 
cured a sash made of twigs or hemp, with 
which he tied several links up to his middie, 









Several of the party thus led along died 
from weakness and suffering. _We marched 
eight nights following, the Arabs not daring 
to travel in the day-time, lest some other 
Koubals should come and tear us from their 
hands, ‘so as to obtain the proffered reward. 
During the day they encamped in one of 
the surrounding woods; when our whole 
sustenance consisted ofa little bread and 
water, barely sufficient to prevent us from 
dying. The last stage was marched during 
the day, for our conductors had nothing 
more to fear, and we arrived at Mount | 
Felix on the evening of the ninth day. This, 
is the residence of Sheik Gsman. He has! 
many inferior sheiks under his orders, each| 
of whom commands a district of two or! 
three different mountains. These moun-| 
tains are peopled by Arabs who live in| 
Adowars, a name given to several tents, 
containing from forty to fifty different per- 
sons. Each family composes an adowar ; 
and the number of tents serves*to denote a 
village, town, or city.. Theie are no houses 
in this country, except thé palace of Osman 
and the prison for his slaves. 


The sheiks ewe a yearly tribute to Osman, 
it consists of money, wax, honey, ele- 
phant’s teeth, wool, skins, ostrich feathers, 
&c. When unable to pay from their own 
resources, the sheiks attack and ravage the 
territories of those in the neighbourhood, 
who are not strong enough to resist; and 
if the tribute is not deposited at Osman’s 
feet, in fifteen days after it becomes duc, 
the sheik loses his head, should he not be 
able to justify himself by a proper expla- 
nation, of the validity of which Osman is 
the sole judge. 

This despot lives in a palace built of stone, 
two stories high, and terminating in a ter- 
race. Three hundred women are shut up 
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thus leaving'a festoon of five feet between 


}himself and companion ; this contrivance did 


not prevent them from working, and they 
were inseparable till one of the party was 
exchanged for another, either through 
sickness or with a view to his receiving 
some punishment. 

Thus naked and loaded with irons, were 
we conducted to the prison, which is si- 


-tuated within half a league of the palace. 


‘This building is of an extraordinary length, 
greatly resembling a stable ; there were but 
two thousand slaves at the time of our 
arrival, though it would easily accommodate 
double that number; the walls are about 
forty feet high, and eight in breadth, the 
roof is like those of Europe, except that 


| iastead of tiles it is covered in with planks 


overlaying each other in the manner of 
slated houses in France. The ceiling is 
composed of a mortar made of lime and 
-sand, and although there are many windows 
secured by several large bars of iron, the 
prison is very dark. These openings which 
are only breast high, enable the captives to 
see the various beasts of prey, which are 
nightly allured by the odour of so many 
human bodies shut up together, and to 
which they are extremely partial; these 
animals are frequently seen within a few 
yards of the grate, where their roaring is 
heard for hours together, spreading terror 
and dismay amongst the horses and other 
domestic animals in the neighbourhood, 
The windows are separated by an ineorval 
of ten feet each, and are very large. 
There ate a great number of turrets built 
on the top of the walis, eaci age ensugh 
to contain fifteen persons, these are inha- 
bited by the kecpers ; the communtcation to 
them is by a ladder, which rives and falls 








in it, and attended by an equal number of 


like a'draw-bridge. On reaching the top, 


each kei per pro eeds to his turret, where 


their own sex. They are allowed to walk!’ a fire is genevally lighted to boil their cof- 


in the garden, which is very extensive, ani, 
filled with fruit trees and flowers, but the} 


prospect is confined within the walls, for, 
the great height of these prevents the pos- 
sibility of their seeing beyond them. 

We were presented to Osman on the day 
after our arrival; he was a fine-looking 
man, about five feet eight inches high, and 
is now fifty-five years old. His first ques- 
tion was, that of enquiring to what nation 
we belonged, and on our replying that we, 
were Frenchmen; “French,” said he; 
“ Frenchmen! without faith, laws, spiteful 
and devils! let them be chained.” His 
order was no sooner given than put into 
immediate execution. ; 

I was a perfect cripple by this time, nor 
were my companions much better, three of 
them having died some days after we ar- 
rived ; stripped of our clothes, they threw 
a small coarse woollen shirt over each of 
us; this covering reached within a few 
inehes of the knee, in the manner of the 
Scotch Highlanders; we were then bound 


fee, of which they drink lor, quantities, 
Some of thése remain on the watch while 
the rest are employ d to superintend the 
working parties, coustantly armed, and 
without ever taking off their clothes; they 
frequently discharge their muskets loaded 
with rock salt at any of the slaves who 
happen to be noisy or disorderly ; they are 
very like our sentinels in Europe, and du- 
ring the night often cry out, “ Zake care 
of the Christians.” 

There is a channel cut in the middie of 
the prison, which receives the filth that 
descends into it fre: each side, for the 
floor shelves off towarus the centre. The 
water is kept in several tanks formed of 
bullock’s hides, suspended from the walls 


at one end of the prison, and supplied trom 
springs in the neighbourhood. ‘The mode 
of drawing the water from these tanks is 


managed by a spigot and faucet fixed on 
the skia of one of the bullock’s tore feet. 


On our arriving at this abode of wret- 


Having disengaged the chain from our hips, 
it was secured to an iron ring and padlock 
about three feet from the grounc ; a little 
straw was allowed us to lie on, and each 
slave had a stone for his pillow ; 
permitted us to sleep if we could; but this 


they also 











was extremely difficult, owing to the quan 


chedness, the slaves seemed to be greatly 
pleased with the sight of so many new 
companions to share in their miwery $+ — 
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tity of different vermin that fell from the 
ceiling and crawled about us in every di- 
rection. These were destroyed by hand- 
fuls on starting from sleep, awakened by 
their stings and biting. Such was the effect 
of that when 


day light came to our relief in the morning 


those unwelcome visitors, 


after arriving at the prison, on looking at 
each other, myself and companion were 
not a little surprised to see vur bodies co- 
vered with blotcMes of a dark putrid hue 
aud full of blood. We hardly knew, in 
fact, whether to laugh or cry, on thus be- 
holding ourselves before two thousand hu- 
man beings almost naked, having beards of 
a frightful length, and many of whom 
begaa the morning's occupation by drinking 
copious draughts of water out of human 
ekulls for want of more convenient vessels.} 


Although my wounds, particularly that occasioned 
by the lance, gave excessive pain, I was obliged to 
go to work like the rest every morning, also tu col- 
ject (for they were thrown to us as if we were dogs) 
three cars of Indian corn daily, which were to serve 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper. The corn is 
generally pounded, and then mixed up with water, 
if that can be procured, but the keepers will vot 
allow the slaves any for this purpose while out in the 
fields. After having assisted im drawing in a cart, 
accompamed by a dozen others, for the whole day, 
1 was taken back at night, worn out with excessive 
fatigue and dreadfully bruised by the blows received 
from the keepers, while endeavouring to obey their 
orders. bot their rule is never to address a Christian 
without having recourse at the same time to the 
w hip. 

Au Halian who happened to be chained near me, 
was so touched with uy sufferings, that he procured 
pome hemp, which being steeped in water of marsh- 
mallows, kept io a skull for the purpose, was fre- 
queutly applied to the lance wound, and though the 
moot dreadful torments attended its application, | 
soon found myself entirely recovered; it now only 
remained for me to extract the ball, which was still 
a source of great pain; this I fortunately effected 
by the aid of an old knife; and when once out the 
wound seus closed 

Awongst the two thousand slaves there were a 
pumber of oid men. These had only half-chains 
put on them, Theiw oecupation consists of clearing 
out the prison, sweeping the filth into the sewer 
that runs through it, dvawing water from the skius, 
and burning the vermin with lighted torches made 
of straw, and fastened to the end of long sticks. 
Thus ot is, that the old men are much worse off than 
thew younger brethrea in misfortune ; for, in addi. 
tion to the ill usage experienced from the keepers, 
they are, Os it were, the slaves of other slaves! 
whose impatience, irritated by bad treatment, seeks 
a prompt Vengeance ; this desire is gratified either 
by spitting in the old men's faces or throwing stones 
at them. When no longer able to work, they are 
shot by the keepers. Such os also the mode of getting 
rid of those young men whose maladies leave but 
slender hopes of their recovery. They are then 
thrown out into av adjoining field, where the body 
is immediately torn to pieces by lions, tigers, o 
leopards ; nor did it unfrequently bappen that pan- 
thers, wolves, and wild boars contended for carcases 
thus exposed The fierce combats which usually 
took place whenever a dead body was the object of 
contention, used to be a source of great amusement 
to the Arabs, who would sometimes cry, “ Do you 
that Christian? God knows nothing of him, or 


ee 
ne would not bet him be devoured 

It is mostly the skalls of those who are shot by 
the kee pers that serve as drinking vereels aud othe 
utemals to the slaves 5 for the body of any one who 
committed suicide was carried to the top of a ncigh 
bouring mountain, and left there to be devoured 
Such an event never occurred without being followed 
by a volicy of blows on the persons of those nearest 
the man who bad hung bimself (this was the ordinary 
mode of self destruction) 5 nothing could be more 
criminal ia the eyes of the keepers than for any slav. 
to adopt the above plan of obtaiuing freedom. 

As we were, according to this doctrine, bound t 
prevent sau ide, it soon came to my turn to say 
the life of my chain comrade, a young Itubap sea 
mao, whe, im consequence of a resolution to dic 
contrived to hang hunsclf while ouobserved, shortly 
gfter dark on a Friday vight, the Massulwan's sab 
bath: but owing to the cod’s being very weak 
merely consisting of some heuwp badly twisted to 
gether, TE fowud wery tittle ditliculiy in pulliog him 
down by a sudden shake; for the bone which be had 
fastened’ w the wall aad attacbed the hemp to, wa 
too neh for me to veach it. The only taconveniencs 
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The slaves gencrally rise at two io the morning, to 
avoid the bastimado, applied by large supple canes, 
that are. kept steeped in water to prevent their get- 
ting too light. Some work in the sheik’s garden, 
while others hew wood, ll the ground, or draw, 
yoked toa plough. 1 was frequently employed five 
or six leagues from the prisun, with several more of 
the slaves, in ploughing. It was customary, on 
those occasions, fur a party of Koubals, taken from 
the adowars (who are obliged by law to, furnish 
guards for the slaves) to form a circle round us, not 
to prevent escape, for that.was i bat io 
order to protect us from the beasts of prey, sume 
of which were constantly on the watch to seize the 
unarmed captive. 

* ‘There are always a hundred and fifty armed men 
to watch over the safety of a hundred slaves. But 
although there are sentinels incessantly on the louk 
out, it does not prevent the lion from carrying off 
his prey if greatly pressed by hunger, as I saw 
proved in the case of an unfortunate Spaniard, who 
once happened merely to go the length ef the chain 
from his companion, when suddenly a lion rushed 
from a thicket and proceeded to carry him off. Ou 
the nearest Koubal giving the alarm, the ferocious 
animal was instantly surrounded and shot, but too 
late for saying the poor Spanigrd’s life, ashe bad 
already expired, his entrails being torn completely 
out by asingle grasp. It isremarkable that the cries 
of men drive the beasts of prey back into the woods, 
whereas they are attracted by the sound of Gre-arms, 
as if curiosity furmed sume part of their instinct. 





* This-tribe of savages is called Cubail by Signor 
Pananti, in his curious account of it. 

+ The eleyen first years of my captivity passed 
without my seeing a single new slave ; this long iuterval 
was at last interrupted by the appearance of a Spaniard, 
who had fallen into the hands of an inferior sheik, and 
was thus conducted amongst us.—-Du monT. 

{ There were some other details communicated in 
this part of the narrative, of such an offensive nature, 
that the French editor could not insert them without 
doing what he considered a violence to public de- 
corum. 





(To be continued.) 








ACCOUNT 
Ora 


VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN. 


(Continued from our lust.) 


Spitzbergen has no settled inhabitants. It is, 
however, resorted to by parties of Russians, who, in 
turn, continue there throughout the year for the 
purpose of hunting, which they practise iu all wea- 
thers. These hardy adventurers have erected huts 
adjacent to several of the harbours and hays, and 
are well provided with fuel, from the immense quan- 
tity of drifted wood that is every where to be found 
ia the different creeks. Archangel supplics them 
with dried fish, rye-meal, and an abundant supply of 
whey, similar to, if not made in the same manner, as 
the Shetland beverage. This last constitutes their 
chief drink, and is Fikewine used in baking their 
bread, Their beds are principally composed of skius 
of the animals which they ‘kill, and of these they | 
ilse make garments, which they wear with the fur 
side vext thei bodies. The walruses and seals af- 
furd them a plentiful store of their favourite deli. 
cacy, train-oil, and the bears, deers, and foxes, fall 


rete 





The hair of this species is very long, woolly, and 
lof a yellowish white colour. Its teeth lock into each 
lother like those of a rat-trap, and are so remarkabi, 
istreng and sharp, that it has been known tu shiver 
jlances made of steel, Its bead is.small, and a good 
\deal clongated ; nose blac':, and without hair; ears 
\short, erect, and rounded ; neck slender. Its limbs 
are of a vast thickness, and each foot is armed with 
ifive exceedingly strong black claws. The carcase of 
,0f the ove mentioned by Captain Phipps, though 
without the skin, head, and entrails, weighed 610 Ibs. 
|The flesh is white, and though of a coarse-texture, 
|is prized by some as equally delicious with mutton, 
especially when boiled; for when roasted it is of ap 
‘oily taste- The liver, it would. seem, is of a poisou- 
/OUS nature, as some Dutch sailors who ate part of 
jone were taken so extremely ill, that after recovering, 
the skin all over their bodies fell off in scales. 

The fat makes good train oil, and that which is 
procured from the feet is sometimes used in medi- 
cine, and is commonly known by the name of bear’s 
grease, In some upwards of a hundred pounds of 
fat has been got, and Captain Fox is said to have 
killed oue which yielded forty-eight gallons of oil. 
Forster's Hist, Vey. p. 363. 

The skins are imported into Britsin chiefly for co- 
vering coach-boxes. Iu Greenland the inhabitants 
use the flesh and fat as food ; and of the skins they 
make seats, boots, shoes, and gloves; the tendi- 
nous parts they split mto fibres for the purpose of 
sewing.* 

The food of the Polar bears consists chiefly of 
fish of seals which they seize when sleeping, and 
the carcases of whales, walruses, &c. so often found 
floating in the northern seas. On land they prey on 
the rein-geers, young birds, and eggs ; and some- 
tunes lay hold of the Arctic fox, notwithstanding all 
his stratagems in order to escape. Some natural- 
jists have maintained, that the Polar bear chiefly de- 
jlighted in human flesh; this, however, is expressly 
\contradicted by Fabricius, who, from his long resi- 
idence in Greenland, ntust be allowed to be an unex- 
ceptionable authority. It will not prey ov man, says 
he, unless pressed by hunger, and it deserves to be 
{meotioned, that the Greenlanders feiga themselves 
dead when they wish to avoid the pursuit. It can- 
not, however, be denied, that when attacked, or han- 
gry, they are extremely dangerous to man. Many 
well authenticated instances are to be met with of the 
courage with which they have attacked the crews of 
boats, oreven of ships. The following is one of the 
many: § A fuw years since, the crew of a boat belong- 











short distance, and wounded it. The animal imme- 
' diately set up the most dreadful yells,and rau along the 
\icetowards the boat. Before it reached it, a second 
\shot was fired, and hit it. This served to increase 
\its fury. It presently swam to the boat ; aud in at- 
|tempting to get on board, reached its fore foot upon 
jthe gunwale; but one of the crew having a hatchet, 
cut it off. The animal still, however, continued, to 
swim after them, till they arrived at the ship, audse- , 
|veral shots were fired at it, which also took effect ; |, 
but on reaching. the ship it immediately aseended || 
the deck ; and the erew baving fled into the shrouds, | 
it was pursuing them thither, when a shot from one 
of them laid it dead upon the deck.” Vid, Bewick’s || 
Hist, Quadrup. 6th edit. p. 296. |) 
The walrus is the most dangerous enemy the bear |. 
has to couteyd with, and his immease-tusks often give | 
hima decided superjority. What the bear, however, | 
wants in strength, he supplies by cunning, as he | 
takes huge fragmeuts of ice in his paws, and dash- ! 
ing them against the head of the walrus, attacks aud | 
kills him after he is stunned by these blows. The | 
one and the other often fall in this desperate fray.> | 











frequent victims to the dexterity of thege excelleat 
marksmen, They are at liberty to return to their! 
vative country towards the latter end of September, | 
if not relieved by a fresh party before that time. | 
Some of these Arctic huuters came on board our 
ship, and when set down to meat, they preferred. a | 
ness of buiscuit and whale-oil to all the dainties | 
placed before them. Of this coarse repast they eat | 
with a sufficiently healthful appetite, and in their 
ow Janguage pronounced it good. ‘They bad the! 
complexion of Siberians, aud were dressed in bear 
aud deer skins. They had an athletic and vigorous 
appearance, thengh somewhat stiffened and cramped 
by the extreme cold to which they are exposed. 
During the time they were on board, and particu- 
larly while at meat, they bebaved with, a decorum 
and gentleness which could hardly be expected from 
their grotesque appearance; and the neatness of 
their fowling pieces, boat-tackling, &c. manifested a 
taste and ingenuity of which the inhabitants of a 
more refined country veed not be ashamed. 

The zoology is the only remaining subject of im- 
portance in the descriptiou of this country to be heve 
considered. After giving av account of the bear, 
deer, and fox, J shall notice the seal and walrus, and 
conclude with describing a few of the birds. After- 
wards I shall give a short history of its discovery; 
and then pursue the account of our voyage. 

The Ursus maritunus, or Polar bear, may with 
great propriety be termed the sovereign of the land 
iaimals of Spatzbergen, or even of the Arctic circle. 





arising from the attempt was that of my companion 
carrying bis head awry for nearly two months, Bat! 
the same whun happemng te secure him some tim 

after, the wotice 1 received of the event, a severe! 
hick an the pit of my stomach, just as he threw 
hiewself off, tuduced me to lot bum hang undistarbe. 
till dav hebt, when the uscal salary of a bastionds 
followed by my being forced to carry bim off 01 


we 
bouhter: 
¢ 
focthrof iny comrades, who fell sick, was thot 
i the heepers, after which his skull served 


my 


by os 

piv to drink out of fir fourteeo years, 1 brought it 

with ame to “Marserthes, as will be secon im the cud 

Plost theese @capanumor in all durmg any captivity, 

twoof whom were abot, aud the Ptalian just mcn-'| 
tioued. Althoogh Ebad gorless than thity different 

ones, they took care vewer to chain a Frenchman up | 
with m, Heoteug thatsuch @ plan unght lead to) 
plot Thos afforded toc the mcanus of learaing || 
provera laungoeges, so thet TP ocan now speak the, 
Aratic, Bagiieh. ttalian, Spanish, and Portugaese 


with as wowek facility as Peeuch; 2 also understand | 
alittle German aud Deich 


‘| the poet just quoted, 


Ualike the hon of Africa, his dominion is not cov 
fined solely to the land; for by means of the ice, he 
extends bis ravages far from any continent, aud 
dsputes the supremacy of the ocean with the wal- 
rus himself, even in bis own element, Here, says 


*¢ The shapeless bear, 
With dangling ice all horrid stalks forlorn 3 





Slow pac'd, and sourer as the storms increase, 
He makes his bed beneath the inclement drift, 
And with stern patience, scorning weak complaint, 


Hardens his heart against assailing want.” 





The Polar bear is the largest of the species, and 
bas frequently been found of an immense size. Ba 
rentz killed one thirteen feet in leunth, and it is as- 
serted they have been found of a much larger size, 
hut wot on equally good authorfty’ ‘The one which 
Captain Phipps describes, was only seven feet one 
inch long. and the largest we got on board did uot 
execed seven feet six inches; though we killed one 
appareatly ouch larger, but a gule coming oa, we 
were obliged tv bear away, aud leave it on the ice. 





\|frequently bring forth in some of those vast caverns, 


According to Fabricius, their time of parturition | 
is in the winter, and their number of young at a, 
birth seldom exceeds two. At this period, if on 
land, they make large dens in the snow; but they 


so often found io the huge masses of packed ‘ice. 
Theiv attachaeut ty their offspring is remarkably 
great. When mortally wounded, they will take 
their little cubs under their paws, embrace, and be- 
moan them with their latest breath 





| 
ing to a shipin the whale fishery, shot at a bear at a || 
| 
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ZAMBECCARI’S PERILOUS ADVENTURE incessal 
IN A BALLOON, jengt, 
— clear UF 
(From Kotzcbue’s Travels through Italy in the yen in" a 
1804 and 1805.) fagaticis 
- explain 
(Concluded from our last.) upon th 
—_— own the 
I cannot quit Bologna without once more men, twelve I 
‘tioning the courageous and ingemous Zambecey, the afte 
During my first residence in this city, 1 wished ty had ball 
form. an acquaintance. with him; buyt.at that time “ expected 
was confined to his bed, by the painful Consequeney youg # 
of his uufortunate aérial excursion. He is poy fae! 5 
recovered, and 3 was enabled to gratify my wis their he! 
A found a man whose physiognomy is perfeetly cop, that the 
‘respondent to the qualities vf his mind. His eyes suurable 
look thoughts, He had the gooduess to give gy force of 
himself all the details of his ever-memorable air, degeee , 
‘nautic expedition, I saw the lamp of his inventio, teriale 
‘by means of which he can raise or lower his machin [aS 
at pleasure. Jt is iucontestible, that when th fe” As 
aéronaut can succeed in placing bimsclf at a certay Me” . 
height in equilibrium with the surrounding aig, it nob _ 
requires a very small exertion of force to give th lips 
balloon a horizontal direction. This force they midnight 
subsists in the light oars which are provided, anj thea an 
Zambeccari proved at the beginning of his voyage derable i 
that his theory was founded on truth. Not he alone, vands, > 
but many eye-witnesses, assured me that he twice sett 
steered towards certain steeples, to and from which hover | 
he intended to ge and return, and, that both ting verte 
he succeeded with a very small exertion of strength, decend, 
I was deeply affected to hear that he has a you sive 
wife and children to whom he is fondly attached, damage 1 
You may conceive the situation of his unhappy aneld a 
family, when he was so precipitately deserted by his aon 
companion Andreoli, and they. beheld the husband mM mere 
and father. soaring high above in. the. clouds ioa pandalo 
blaziug machine, and himself in flames! His, in, hn 
ventive genius has already devised a nscthod of pre Mise 
cluding the recurrence of a similar accident ; bys ovina 
simple mechanism, the lamp is kept in. continu — 
equipoise; and the. burning spirit is prevented fro “The | 
running over, even if the machine should chances 4 ie 
pe baroun 


be dashed against a tree in its fall. 

I had, it is true, readin the newspapers may 
particulars of his first voyage, but not any animate 
description ; and the account with which he favourel 
me was therefore the more welcome. “F formerly 
served in the Russian navy,” said he: & was takes 
prisoner in the year 1787 by the Turks, and confined 
till 1790 in the bagnio at Constantinople. In this 
abode of misery and indvlence, I was led to reflect 
on the art of managing balloons, and projected 4 
theory which I printed and first put iv practice in 
London. On my return to my native country, [ 
submitted it to the examination of Saladini and 
Canterzani, two, of our most celebrated mathem 
ticians; who, as I am not rich, considered wea 
deserving of the support of goverament, on, which 
I received a gratuity of $000 Milan livres (about 
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“It was 


| £280 sterling.) I prepared a machine that perfectly 





the hunt summer and winter.J 


Polar bears are equally at home by land and _ by || 
sea, where they swim with great strength and agility ; [ 
As if impatient of rest, they are frequently secu 
passing from oue island of ice to another, and are 
often met with at a great distance from land. They 
are frequently drifted ivty Iceland -avd Norway, 
where, from the extreme hunger they suffer in their 
passage thither, they make dreadful ravages among 
the cattle, but are suvu dispatched by the inhabit- 
auls, who vise in a body as soon as they leary that 
one of them bas approached their shores. The go 
veroment of Iceland encourages the destruetion of 
these animals, by paying a premium of ten dollars for 
every bear that is killed. 

That {hese avimals are possessed of considerable 








of their combats with the walrus, and may be farther 
elucidated by the following fact: The captain wouad- 
ed one in the side, and immediately the animal, as if 
conscious of the styptic nature of snow, covered the 
wound witb it, aod made off. We did not perceive 
any blood in ite tract. 

The sight of the bear is rather defective, but its 
senses of smelting and hearing are very acute, and 
compensate fur any feebleness in the other. 

Some writers have affirmed, that Polar bears lie in 
a state of torpor through the long winter mght, aud 
appear oyly with the return of the suo; but this is 
denied by Fabricius, who says, they are equally on 


———— 





they also dive, Lut caunot remain long under water. sf September for my aseensivn, 

fatigues of every kiud had exhausted me, aail oy 
bopes. began to fail 
friends ; and at midnight on the third of Seplewmbs 


aud meanwhile I intended to refresh myself at home 
by the necessary repose. FT could not sleep: aid 
about six iv the morniug, as nobody came to cll 
me, anxiety drove me from my horse, | 
nothing iv readiness; alk was only half done, and 
sagacity, is evident from the account we have given |/5 
dampness of the night, and the beat of the sua the 
following day, acted upon the varnish in such 4 
hnanner that the uct was glued to the balloon. Ld 
|detach it immediately was impossible: ia this bus 
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corresponded to my wishes, and appointed the 4th 
Hindrances and 


I wevertheless trusted ton 


{ had the machige removed to the place appoiu rd, 
My brother was to infurm me when all was reqdy, 





rreat part of the vitriolic acid was wasted, The 


| pracdans. 


® Fab. Fawn. Groenland. edit. 1780, p. 24 
Fabr, loc. cit. 

$ Tam brumali, 

Fab. loc. cit. 


quam aestivo tempore occurrit extra 











~ Stupendous Trees—The Hispaniolans, with the high. | 
estdegree of pride, challenge any one of the trees of | 
‘Europe or Asia, to equal the height of their cabbage | 
ltrees, towering to an ultitude of 273 feet. The New 





|| Holland pine, 
600 feet. 


however, is stated to attain the height of 





uess I employed the thyee succceding days; sad it theowing 
ispite of all my. precaution, a thousand holes ¢ boat plu 
‘reuts were formed in loosing it. My feelings = bg 
being thus exposed to the ridicule of my encwith ra) pa 
laud the displeasure of an innumerable multitude mey, und 
| spectators, you must permit me to pas? over iB fure broke 
silence. “AS the 
“1 was under the necessity of defercing the *. we at 
[periment till the fifth yf, October, But my move ith, ‘Phe. 
iwas exhausted; I was nuable to. defray the ex idity ; ‘on 
a second time, and had not ayy friend to ofier 4s ina 
assistance, The government was, at length, @ to eae 
generous as to advance me a thousand sendi, | iol ding 
only on consideration of my assigning over my "und oe 
come ta it, This deed was enforced with thea th Ol us f 
jrrily at, Bologna, at the very moment wheat Hone, we | 
suigeon had just amputated the fingers of my 
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at Venice; and thus my family was bereft of 
ooly support.—I was now bound to fulfil my) 
ise to the public; and could not any longer 
the promised spectacle, than for the interval 
a by the repairs of my machine. On the 
ffth aud sixth of October, however, it raiyed so 
incessantly, that another delay was unavoidable. At 
yagth, on the seventh, the weather appeared to 
clear up @ little, though it was evident that it was’ 
jot going to be settled: but the ignorance, the 
fasticism, and— (bere be paused, and would uot 
explain himself more clearly) obliged me to resolve 
upon the ascent, contrary to all the principles of my 
wa theory. The preparation< required at least 
tselre hours: I could not begin them before one in 
the aftervogn; consequently it, was dark before 1 
had balf finished, and 1 was disappointed of the 
ageted fruits of my experiment, 1 had only five 
youg men to assist me; eight others, to whom | 
i given instruction, and who had promised me 
thir help, returned for answer to my application, 
that they weve not at home. his and the unfa- 
yorable weather were the causes why the ascending 
force of the balloon did not increase in as great a 
degree as might have been expected from the ma- 
aials employed. Despondeucy sow seized my soul, 
| gave up 8000 scudi for lost; and so they actually 


ils 


we: 1 had nothing left but the honour of losing] 


noe, Exhausted by fatigue and fasting, for fhad 
not tasted a moreel the whole day, with galt upuo 
ny lips and despair in my heart, I ascended at 
niduight above the clouds, without any other hope 
tw that the balloon, which bad sustained consi- 
derable injury from its removal backwards and for- 
vads, would not carry me far, Andreoli and 
Grssetti were my companions. I resulved, at, first, 
tbover about at anchor till day-light ;-but when I 
owerved that the balloon manifested a disposition to 
descend, | imagined that it had already lost some: 
of the combustible air, as the abovementioned 
damage from the conglutination of the varnish 
could not possibly be repaired so as not to leave 
some bad consequences. I now ‘flattered myself] 
the more with being able to descend. without daager 
near Bologna. We ascended showly, and renvained} 
fora considerable time stationary over, the town; 
bit we suddenly rose with great velocity, and a 
south-west wind soon wafted us out: of sight of the. 
spectators. ; 

“The lamp destined to increase the ascending 
ipower was nut used at, first. The observations of 
hebarometer, &c. could not be made with great 
accuracy by the feeble light of a lantern, The 
iintese cold at the height in which we were, my. 
having fasted for twenty-four hours, and the vexa- 
tion that oppressed my soul, all together coutributed] 
make me faint, aud I sunk in a death-like swoon 
in the boat. 
wilar situation. Audreoli alone: retained his 
treugth aud spirits; probably because he had eaten 
heatily and drunk a quantity of ram. He likewise 
ufered severely from the excessive cold, but he did 
lithat lay in his power to revive me. Heat length 
wcceeded in raising me upon my feet; but my. 
nses were confused, and I asked him as if in a 
iream—What news? Whither are we going? What 
elock is it? Which way is the wiud? and other 
westions of the like description. 

“It was then two o’clock. The magnetic needle 
wperfectly useless; the wax-candle in the lantern 

wld not burn in an atmosphere so highy rarefied ; 
ts fame grew-gradually weaker, and at length ex- 
ied, We descended into a thick range of whitish 
lmds; and when we had passed it, Andreoli heard 
wise scarcely perceptibly, whiel |he soon ascer- 


My companion Grassetti was in aj, 


‘THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


a 


told with a crest oftice: The moon, theu in ‘the last 
quarter, was in a parallel liue with us, and appeared 
to all three as red as blood ; but the reason of, this 
phenomenon I am uaable to explain, At this im- 
measurable height we continued soaring full half,an 
hour; when the machine began slowly to, descend, 
and softly alighted on the surface of the water, Our 
sickness and the other phenomena ceased. It was 
now past three o'clock. At what’ distance from the 
continent the balloon fell into the sea, we could not 
ascertain; the night was too dark, the sea was too 
iempestuous, and we ourselves were not in a state to 
raake observations, We were probably in the mid- 
ile of the Adriatic sea, and about the latitude of; 
Rimini. Notwithstanding the gentleness of our fall, | 
the car was ‘immersed, and we were. up to the waist 
in water: often too we were entirely covered by the 
waves, The balloon being halfempty it caught the 
wind like a sail, and in this manner we were dragged 
several hours through the-tempestuous billows. At 
Pday-break we were about four miles from the cvast 
of Pesaro, which we recognized.. We flattered our- 
selves with the hope of svon reaching it, when sud- 
dealy a brisk laud-breeze drove us. back again into 
the open sea. It was now broad day-light; and we 
suw round us nothing but the sea, the sky, and in- 
evitable death. Chance fortunately directed that we 
bshould descry several ships; but as soon as the 
rerews discovered at a distance the glistening; balloon, 
they were seized with a panic, and steered from us 
again. We had therefose no other hope left than 
that of reaching the opposite coast of Dalmatia. 

“ This hope was naturally very feeble ; and in all 
probability we should at last have been swallowed 
ap by the waves, had not a@-ship appeared for our 
deliverance ; the. captain of which, being better ‘in- 
formed thay the others, was acquainted with the va’ 
ture of aur machine, and instantly dispatched his 
boat to our rebief. The sailors lashed the car to it 
with a strong rope, and with great difficulty we were 
all three taken on board entirely exhausted. The 
machine, being so materially lightened, was inclived 
again to ascend ; and in yain, the sajlors;exerted all 
their strength to draw it after them. The boat was 
violeutly agitated; they were +hemselves in immi- 


aud vanished from uur sight. It was' eight in the 
morning when we arrived on board the yessel. Gras- 
setti scarcely manifested any signs of life. My hands 
were! frozem; cold, hunger, aud anxiety; had to- 
tally exhausted me. 
every: thing. in-his power ty restore us. He carried 
us safely into the harbour of Verada, whence we were 
conveyed, to Pola, .There we were hospitably, re« 
ceived, and an expert artist performed an operation 
ou my hands.” 

Here Zambeccari conchided his interesting navra- 
tive, and I doubt not that it will be as acceptable to 
every reader as it was to me. [I asked him which 
nomeut, during his two aérial voyages, had been 
the most. terrible to him.; He. replied thatwhen, 
in his, last excursion, he steod up, to the breast nit 
water; the waves frequeutly breaking over his head, 
so that he was obliged to stop his ears and to shut 
his mouth and eyes: when he observed that the car 
was sinking deeper and deeper every minute, the wa- 
ter was rising in‘the same proportion, and inevitable 
death was at hand: whenw-in this extremity a fishing 
vessel approached, came up almost close to him, but 
suddenly changed, hex course, and crowded all her 
sails. This last moment he described as the worst ; 
so that disappoiuted hope is more terrible than death. 
Death had indeed long hovered before his eyes with- 
out produciig such sensations as he experienced on 
the annihilation of his last hope. Who would ‘nut 


ardent love of scicace, has nevertheless had the cou- 
rage to undertake a third voyage; nay, he knows no 
other wish than to be enabled to perform such ex- 
cursions. To self-interest his generous mind is an 
utter. stranger. He is no Garnerin (of whom he, 
speaks in such: terme as he deserves) : he merely | 
wishes to be reimbursed. his expences, which he! 
would himself defray were his income adequate to the 
purpose. Of the conduct of bis countrymen’ he 
speaks with just indignation: they have doue no- 
thing, absolutely nothing, fox him. He cherishes a 





nent danger, and hastened to cut the rope; the bal-| 
luorascended with incredible velocity into the clouds, /) 


The. benevolent captain did} 


he deterred by two such tremendous accideuts from }) 
further experiments? Zambeccari, glowivg with an} 


tione, “ because it consists in this property; thatthe 
volume of a balloon increases in an inverse propor- 
tion to the density of the surrounding air, at avy 
elevation in the atmosphere,” This law they acknow- 
ledge to have been discovered and proved by Zam- 
beccari. They next speak of his lamp; of the 
groundless fears which his friend expressed at the 
idea of bringing fire and inflammable air together ; 
of the manner in which Zambeccari rises, descends, 
and remains stationary, at pleasure, by means of his 
lamp, without the least consumption of combustible 
gas, or throwing oat any ballast, They thea mea 
tion the oars, whose directing powers Zambeccari 
demonstrated in a church, in the presence of many 
well-informed persons, by waving himself to and fro 
by their means, ina balloon suspended there. They 
attest that Zambeccari in his last ascension hovered |) 
for a considerable time over Bologna, rose and de- 
scended at pleasure, and even described a semicircle 
round the towa from. sguth. to west and aorth ; and 
merely by the aid of bis lamp, withont aay. other 
contrivance, or lightening the pachiae by throwing 
out ballast, as he was very closely observed through 
telescopes. ‘Phey conclude with tbe declaration, that | 
they consider Zambeccari’s theory as demonstrated 
and covfirmed ; and that the unfortunate accidents 
which the bold aéronaut twice experienced, cannot in 
the slightest degree injuce his reputation, or invali- 
date his invention. This report is subscribed by Sa- 
ladini, professor of the higher deparumeats of mathe- 
matics; Canterzani professor of natural philosophy ; 
and Avanzini, professor of mathematics. ‘Thus the 
question here isnot concerning some frivolous specta- 
cle for the vulgar, at which a Garnerin makes an ex- 
hibition of the white negligee of his lady; but of an 
iaventiow highly important to the sciences, and which 
may prove of ‘the utmost consequeuce in the history 
of the world. 








Miscellanies. 


THE SOUTH-AMERICAN INDIAN DANCE. 





ee . 
‘From: Gols Hippesley’s Narrative of a Voyage to the 
r Orinoco and Apure, just published. ) 

ee 


The Indian dance is not only amusing but scientific ; 
it would create wonder and applause on any stage in 
Europe. The leader is styled their Chief, or Indian 
King, to whom the others pay licit obedience. ‘The 
chiefs, and twelve Indian lads, from twelve to fifteen 
tyears Of age, are dressed in the costume of the coun- 
try, viz. a short petticoat tied round the waist, and de- 
corated with various coloured feathers, compose the 
whole of the body dress ; the petticoat extends almost 
to the knees, and is very tastefully ornamented; round 
the head a coronet of coloured paper, decorated with 
patos of feathers, is displayed, and the long twisted 

lack hair gives a finished appearance to the whole. 
The chief alone wears a mantle, adogned with pieces of 
‘scarlet cloth, gracefully thrown aver his shoulders ; 
and, with a sort of sceptre in his hand, commands the 
whole. .He-wears a large coronet on his.head, The 
| beys are all armed with bows and atrows, and, having 
piormed themselves into two lines, nae king walbs 
'down the middle and seats bimself in the chairof state, 
He is supposed to persenate Montezuma, who, on re- 
yeiving a letter from the Cortez, demanding yncon- 
' ditional surrender of his person and treasures, is soirri- 
(tated and ee sap as to cause him to tear the letter 
in pieces, before his body guard, and having imparted 
,to them its contents, demands of them if they are wil- 
ling to die in their Inca’s defence. ‘I'heir answer is an 
instantaneous prostration of themselves at the feet of 
their monarch, in token of their firm resolution to de- 
fend him to the law extremity, and to die in his cause. 
They then on a sudden arise, and having strung their 
bows, shew their readiness for immediate defence, ‘The 
piece then concludes, and- dancing recommences. The 
pole dance in geheral closes the diversion of the after- 
hoon; a dance so called from-the production of a pole 
about ten feet high, and about four.or five inghes in 
circumference. At the head is a round ball or truck, 
immediately under which are fastened twelve different 
coloured and various striped pieces of French tape, 
about half aa inch broad, and about twelve feet each 
piece in length. ‘The pole being kept perpendicularly 
supported, each Indian lad lays hold of 9 line of tape, 
which is drawn to its full length, the whole forming a 
large circle around the pole, one regularly covering his 
companion in front. At a signal from the chief, the 
music strikes up a favourite tune, anid the cirele be- 
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hope that the king of Prussia, oy the emperor of 
Russia, or the academy of sciences at Berlin, or that 
at Petersburg, will give him an invitation, and en- 
able hiv to prosecute his investigations. At the first 





ined to bé the distant breaking of the waves upon 
he coast, He immediately acquainted me with this 
readful intelligerice. I listened, and was convinced 
the accuracy of his report. We were obliged 
unediately to, light our. candle, in order to, discover} 
y the barometer at what beight we then were, aud 
frwards to take our. measures accordiugly. By} 
evivleot agitation of the -balivon, Grassetti: was 
hewise revived a hitthe, Audveoli broke ‘five phos. 
huric lights suceessively, but nove of them wont? || 
wa. With great ditieulty we at length succeeded 
i lighting the lantern again by means of ogr tinder. 
x. It was now half-past two. The noise of the 
takers seemed nearer and nearer, aud I svon dis- 
vered the surface of the sea in viglent agitation. 
‘Natantly seizedia bag of ballast, with the intention 
throwing it overboard; but in that very moment 
boat plunged into the sca, and we were all co 
a with water. Iu our first alarm, we threw 
try thing away to ligbten the machine; our bal- 
%, all our instruments, part of our clothes, our} 
mey, wad even the vars, oie of which we had} 
we broken not far from Bologna, 
“As the balloon, nevertheless, would not rise 
ity we at length flung our lamp into the sea, and} 
NM away every thing that it was possible to dispense 
ith. The-machive suddenly flew up with great 
idity ; and being gow so much lightened, it car- 
i 4S in a moment to such a height that wiea we 
med to each other in as loud a voice as we could, | 
Sound scemed as feeble as if it came from a pro-| 
Sous distance, | was scized with a violeut sick- | 
ty vomiting, and Grassetti bled at the nose: 
Of ws found great difficulty in breathing. As 
“ere carried soaked with wet into these elevated 
‘us, Wc Were immediately cuvered by the intense 





notice he is ready to appear; and to submit hi» 
theory, his machiues,.and bis iostryments for di- 
recting the balloon, to the strictest examination. 1 


comes in motion, half of the performers facing to the 
right about; on the second signal each steps off, and 
meeting the others, they pass on in succession right 
and left, and-so continue until the twelve lines of tape 
fare entwifed in checked order from the top ty the bor-| 
tom of the pole; and so regular is the appearance, that | 
it would be difficult to find a flaw or a mistake. A halt 
for the moment takes place, and the same process is 





am convinced that the proportionably smalt expence 
would be compensated by the most successful result. 
He enquired eagerly after Robertson, of whose ta- 
lents and method he had heard \mauy commenda- 
tious, and with whom he-is desirous of forming a 
coanection. ‘It were to be wished that, his plays may 
be fulfilled; and that the North may, on this occa- 
sion demonstrate, that if the South produces a more 
luxuriant vegetation, itself on the contrary knows 
how to cherish genius and talents. 

That Zambeccari is not an impostor, that money 
is not his object , and that-his theory is not a chi- 
mera, is proved by. thereport drawn up at the com. 
mand of the general couneil, by the most celebrated 
professors of nataral philosophy aad- mathematics 
at Bologna; and which has been printed, confurma- 
bly to a decree-of the same council of the 9th of 
November, 1804. The reporters proceed with ex- 
treme caution, aud conduct themselves like men who 
are at the same time sensible of the importance of 
their commission, and kuow how to prize the cou- 
fidence of their government. They begin with an 
historical account of all that has been done for the 
advancement of the science of ‘aérostation since the 
time of Mentgolfier.. They then establish the fol- 
lowing physical law, ou which the direction of bal- 
louns is necessarily dependant ; 

“ When a balloon that is vot quite filled places it 
self iu any part of the atmosphere in equipgise with 
the same (fur example, near the surface of the earth), 
‘it follows that it must be in equilibrio in every part 
of the saine atmosphere, tilt it is more filled or in- 





again renewed to unwind the tape, which is as regu- 
larly completed as before, inverting the dance, and 
leading from left to right. It is not only graceful, but) 
the movements of the whole fre in step and time to 
the various cadences which the instrument produces. At 
the various periods I saw this perforniance, the instru- 
ment was a violin, and the tune a favourite French 





this unexpected sally, and after a few minutes, ifr. 
Waddington threw down a pamphlet on the table, and 
walked out with an air of triumph.—His Lordship, 
however, vented his indignation immediately he was 
| gone, with much asperity upen the officers, for quiet! 
standing by and hearing the chief magistrate. insulted, 
instead of turning out the “insolent demagogue.” 





——————— —— ee 


» 
Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR, 
—_—_ 

Str—In consequence of'an article which appeared 
ina late number of the Mercury, 1 conceive it a 
duty, though | am personally unknown to you, tu 
make some remarks upon that stricture against 
“ Women."—The writings of Aug. Von Kofsebue 
have always been held in repute for their peculiar 
tendency to rouse the passions of the reader; yet [ 
never experienced their stimulating effect half so 
forcibly as when perusing the cowardly ivvective of 
this author, I calh him cowardly ix the extreme ; 
for he who attacks, iv the diction of virulent decla- 
mation, a being, or a set of beings, unable to resist 
the torrent of calumny, most richly deserves the dis- 
tinguished epithet “ pusillanimous.”"—Was this ge. 
nerous writer united to a modern moe oo or was 
he rejected, in his amatory devoirs, by the fair sex, 
from their knowledge of the blackness of his mind? 
Perhaps he meant to astouish the world by the ex. 
tensiveness of his reading ; since he left no quarter 
of the globe unexplored, even from its earliest ages, 
to. cull a few examples of the weakness of human 
nature, unable to resist temptation! He did not 
consider the myriads of rational creatures which have 
been born since the lapse of bis first authority of wo- 
man’s baseness : he did not reflect upon the very few 
examples which he adduced in support of his thesis : 
he did not discover the very small average which his 
learued lucubrations would afford!——No: Augustus 
Von Kotzebue makes the whole sex infamous, be- 
cause, forsooth, “ it follows,” from his rancorous 
hatred, “ that he has done very right In shutting up 
a bad wife in a convent :” Credite, posteré! A man 
has a wife whom he chooses to call “ buds” he is, 
therefyre, auxious that every one who haa a yoke- 
fellow, or wishes to take one, should adopt bis creed, 
and suppose the other sex either as the immediate 
descendants of the Devil, or perhaps his Satanic Ma- 
jesty himself in disguise—My feelings, Sir, with 
respect to this subject, are accordant with those ex- 
pressed: iv your proem to this farrugo of invective : 
and should you deem this wortby of acorner in your 
valuable paper, you will very math oblige a constant 
reader; and possibly save many good wives frow 
the flagellation, of the tongue at least, and many no- 
table, amiable young ladies from being condemued, 
at a future period, to the delectable employment of 
leading apes. 1 am, Sir, 

Yours, with all respect, 


PHILOGYNE. 
Liverpeol, Sept, 8, 1819. 
T0 THE EDITOR. 


—_>- 

Sin,—Being fully impressed with your liberality on 
all occasions, to remove = evil through the medium of 
the press, 1 ind roysel# with the you will per- 
mit the present subject of my. pen to. appear in your much 
esteemed, paper. vay 

Ip casting my eye round on many little spets that 
render our situation in society uncomfortable, I have 
noticed, for a long time past, one of a very momentous 
nature, that every liberal mind will my. coon to be ree 
moved from publi¢ animadversion; I allude te that sel- 
fish, illberal, and unchristianlike practice, too prevalent 
amongst the seat-holders of the Established Church, of 
locking up their pews when untenanted, or when the 
propxictors do not visit the walls of the holy sanctuary 
themselves. thus, when @ stranger enters one of our 
churches he naturally turns: to the first empty scat he 
sees, but when he finds the door shut net him, he 
turns round, and if the church is crowded perhaps goes 
out again, with the reflection, I went to church | 
could get no seat, though there were many unoccupied. 
Not to swell into any comment on so uncharitable a prac. 
tice, I shall briefly press it home to the feelings of every 
churchman, and rely on their liberality in removing #o 
unpleasant 4 ice ; and | hope = will agree with 
me, that a whe evil ought to. be publicly notiwed, 

remain, yours respep uly, 
A BRIEND TO THE CHURCH, 

Liverpool, Sept. 23, , 1819. 








PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Siay—Having lately arrived from London, where 
private Theatres are in abundance, and being particu 
larly fond of private theatricals, when not carried on 
toan excess.—Du you think, were I to go to the ex« 
pense of fitting up some long and commedious room 
(for example such as Hime’s auction room, which I 
learn is to let) into a neat little theatre, it would pay 
me for my trouble; that is, merely my expences, and 








waltz. 
| 





zz 





A STURDY LITTLE RADICAL. 


some allowance for my loss of time.-An anuawer to 
this, either in the next Mercury or Kaleidoscope would 





Mansion-house.—On Tuesday se’nnight, soon after the | 
business of the day was gone through, Mr. Waddington, 
the placard bearer, who is about four feet two inches’ 
high, and was dressed ina suit of black, got upon the | 
ngs of the bar to elevate himself, but from the al-| 
teration in his appearance, was not immediately recog-' | 
nised by the Lord Mayor. He addressed his Lordship, |, 
and said, that since he had last time the pleasure of see-|| 
ing him, he had been tried by a jury of his countrymen, || 
who had given the lie to the calumnies of his prosecu-| | 
tors, and had flung the eharge in their teeth. He, how- 
ever, thought hiniself bound in gratitude personally to | 
return thanks to his Lordship for having raised him by | 
a prosecution to his present proud pre-eminence, and 
made him what he was. He had published his trial, | 
and dedicated it to his Lordship, as a specimen of his, 
abilities and good conduct as a magistrate; to Mr. Trot-| 
ter, the chairman of the Quarter Sessions, as a inark of | 
—_ for his zealous endeavours to obtain a convictign ; 
to the court lawyers, as a lesson to them on their 


blind imbecility, when opposed to common sense, in 
whatever garb; and he begged to present his Lordship | 
with a cop » 20 0 tohenel, guasinds He called it, **a | 





fated,” This they call an equilibrio de reciproca- 








thelist When be ad ie, wale br 


by 





a reply ; but his Lordship seemed to be struck 


oblige a reader of both, 
DRAMATICUS. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


The expected ascent of a balloon, of course, excites a 
considerable degree of —— in the town. Perhapsa 
few remarks on the morality of the thing may not be 
unreasonable, 

Life should never be exposed to risk, without the pros. 
pect of some advan equal tothe danger. ‘Yo ascend 
in a balloon is attended with great hazard, and with no 
probable advantage to society. If these general princi» 
ples be true, two conclusions appear to follow irresist I: 

1. To ascend in a balloon is an immoral act, @ Hg 
who directly or indirectly encourages another to do so, 
becomes @ partaker of the erime. 

From the tenor of your remarks on a late notorious 
transaction, you seem, Gentlemen, to have some valug 
for human life, as well as British liberty; | hope, there- 
fore, humanity and consistency will i: you to give 

lace in your next papey w this comyunigution, t 
eae life ought not to be sacrificed for the g. atilixation 
rd a ferocious sone | apt gate many ous i, 9 

wi a eta “* 
tacle UM ANT SS 
September 23, 1819, 
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TO THE ELITOR. 
———_ . , 

Smm—The Pulpit and the Bar furnish eternal matter 
for amusement and instruction. The peculiarities of the 
lawyer and the divine are often such, that, to point them 
out with talent and good humour, corrects the taste, 
while it improves the understanding and even amends 
the heart. In these strictures, 1 would not have any 
man censured for his theological opinions. Be these 
opinions true, or be they false, if they are his own, the 
result of patient and impartial investigation, they are to 


him equally valuable; and as I would not have opini-” 
ons cither praised or censured, neither would I have mo- |} 
|lovely children, the heartfelt welcome, and all the charms, 
guished the reception, on this 
it assem 
|blage of the public balls, at the Wellington Rooms. On 
the arrival of the noble guests from Knowsley, -the 
dancing-zoom was thrown open, where an unusual:| 
|blaze of light gave full effect to the lustre of the dia- 
monds, and brighter lustre of the fine eyes, to ——— 

in 


uves impugned or conduct scrutinised. It is his style of 
composition, his manner of enforcing what he conceives 
to be truth, the tewsper and liberality of sentiment with 
which his teaching is accompanied, and his gestures 
and his enunciation that I would criticise. There is 
#0 great a diversity in these respects in Liverpool, that I 
have often wondered no one has yet ventured to touch 
upon them in any of our papers. J récollect a popular 
London journal, which, a few years since, procured an 
adinirable set of critiques of this kind. And ina town, 
like Liverpool, abounding with young men of talent and 
observation, there must be those who could elicit many 
bright thoughts, and solid observations, on any subject 
which might engage their attention. And why not on 
this ? 
At the Bar, one is celebrated for his knowledge of 
law, another for his eloquence, one for the ease and gen- 
Ulemanliness with which he insinuates his cause into the 
good graces of a jury, whilst another is no less distin- 
guished for that bold and overbearing turbulence which 
seeming to trample on timidity, would banish modesty 
from a court of justice, and almost make truth contra- 
dict itself, These, and a thousand other ideas crowd on 
my mind, on this subject, and fully impress me with a 
& conviction, that it is one well worthy the pen of any of 
your intelligent and discriminating correspondents. I 
see NO Necessity to introduce names into any of these 
strictures, except into those upon the stage. The ini- 

tial letters will be quite sufficient. 
G.N. 





_— 





z 
—$—-—- 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Sin,—Some years ago I experienced very great plea- 
gure, when I ee that a few of the first faivi uals 
of this town bad nobly undertaken to form and support 
an institution for the promotion of the arts and sciences 
in Liverpool, and that an academy was then shortly 
to have been establisbed the purpose of affording 
the young artiste an opportunity of veneer fe ae the 
antique; with what ener; { applaud ¢' spirit, 
and with what pleasure I observe their undertak- 
ing; but, Sir, with regret do I now state that an aca- 
for the above purpose is not yet formed. 

y view in addressing you, Sir, is a wish to be in- 
formed whether you or any of your correspondents can 
tt me with the cause of its non-establishment. 


TO THE EDITOR. io the French lamp was 


eve me, Sir, that there are young men in Liverpool | '},, 


(than®s to their own erance and industry) and 
whoee drawings from the antique would reflect credit up- 






| ‘BALL AT THE WELLINGTON ROOM. 
} Communicated in a Letter to the Editor. 








|ed airs, the spirits of the 


|lamp. 
card-room, where the presence of her little group 


\OF private hospitality, distin, 
lappy occasion, from that of the most brilli 


of person and attire, : that; for awhile promen 


first appearance in this town. was thus happily 








countenance wore during the evening, we venture 





circles of Liv 
of beauty and 


1 festivity. So bright an assembl 


Derby and Sefton, Lady Georgi 
Ladies Molyneux, the lovely 








teth. We understand some hope had been entertain 
that this /éte 





|rangements had prevented his Roya 
visiting Jancashire. We observ 


the Liverpool 


ona variety of 


pes and 


ments in the Wellin 


On Frdiay se’nnight, a splendid Ball was given at the 
Wellington Roowis, by Mrs. J, P. Brandreth, to the Lady 
‘Mary Stanley. The band of the 71st regiment, stationed 
|| under the portico, exhilerated with beautiful and animat: 
ests on their first. approach to, 
this magnificent suite of rooms, which were all most 
|brilliantly illuminated and tastefully decorated. Ad- 
|vancing from the entrance-hall to the anti-room, the 
senses were regaled by a rich profusion of the choicest 
planes, chiefly, we understand, from the green house of 
Mr. Thomas, amid which shone the soft lustre of a lunar 
The amiable hostess received the company in the 


animated groups over the painted floor, decorated with 
tasteful devices, appropriate to the festive occasion, exhi- 

biting in the centre the eagle of the house of Stanley. 
The ball was opened by Dr. Brandreth, with the lovely 
and accomplished daughter of the Earl of Derb : i 

ebrated, 
and if we may augur from the gay and courteous air her 


hope this may not be the last time she may grace the 


tion has rarely been seen in this neigh. 
bourhood : we particularly observed the Countesses of 
Grenfell, and the 
iss Stanley, with large 
parties of illustrious strangers from Knowsley and Crox- 


ight have been honoured by the presence 
of Prince Leopold, but uniertanelely a change of ar- 

Highness from 
the families from 
Hale, Orford, Lathom, Hopwood, Childwall, Woolton, 
the Hazles, Speke, Crosby, &c. and also most of the prin- 
» > families of the town, nor did we think the attractions 
o belles eclipsed cven by this competition |, 


with the aa, = fashien of athe nape ° a 

pany amount er to upwerds of 350. At 12 7 

|o'clock the openin doo rs of the suppe soem unfolded LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 

|@ scene of unriv nificense’ t and even & 

{classical taste. A dazzling chandelier was suspended _ _ TO THE EDITOR. ‘ 

over a table covered with the most sum viands ; Sin—Miss Bakewell appeared for the first time on the 
e, of fruit, of ornamental confec- ||Liverpool boards on Thursday evening last, ‘and met 


tionary, and the choicest French wines; where the pearly 

wrough and figures of Italian aaettes 
exquisitely it vases ter. 
In the centre, on a pyramid of silver ornamented with 
ines, stood the Apollo Belvidere, and around 


illiant success which has attended two private entertain 
Rooms, will encourage to simi. 
efforts in future, the splendid and elegant taste so 








AT ALNWICK, IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 


: in’ Elphiriston, 

' Who with his‘sword aes in sun- 
en 

Crispe, wi aid his Aenghter canrry. 

She was fat and fulsome, , 

But men wull some- 

times eat bacon with the bean, 

And love the fat as well as lean. 


ON A TOMBSTONE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
—>— 


| Let others seek a monumental fame, 
And leave for one short age a pompeus name : 
Thou dost not e’en this little tomb require, 
can only with the world expire. 


CHARLEY KING, 


AN EMINENT CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 
—_.. 


Free frem ambition, and no friend to strife, 
Yet ever soaring ’bove the walks of life : 

No flaming hero he, with death to joke, 

Yet ever living ’midst the fames and smoke. 

In life the lowest, yet for ever rising, 

His thoughts on high, but never moralizing : 
He Charles of England was—it is no satire— 

A King by name—a Democrat by nature. 

But Charley’s gone! extinguished is his taper, 
And useless lies his brush, his bag, and scraper. 





of 

















to 


Stecples at Shrewsbury, with the following 
INSCRIPTION. 
i 
Let this small monument record the name 
= ro te and to ee ~— eat 
ow, by an attempt to fly from this hi i 
Across the Sabine eg did cogs ogy 
His fatal end ; twas not for want of skill, 
Or courage to perform the task, he fell, 
But that a fault cord being drawn too tight 
on 


Hurry’d his to take her flight, 
Which bid the body nee bebeatingoed nigh 


To be continued. )% 


ed 








te 








with that encouragement which rising merit never fails 
to meet with in Liverpool. 

She is in possession of a voice inferior to few ; her per- 
son is every thing which the Tragic Muse requires. Her 








has a painful and laborious probation to pass through 
before she arrives at eminence—much to unlearn, and 
still more to learn. Friendship should point out a most 





an in the s, and! blush to 
ae Lip en te ttn sa that Domenes te 
mumerous landscape and ture painters, whilst the 


man Who undertakes the study of the human 
[ears ts forgenen. I should not wish to detract from 
the talents of the artists in the minature and painting 
line, for there are some in Liverpool of very wender- 
ful abilities, and very deservedly encouraged. 

The propristers of the Liverpool Institution are, or 
@ught to be aware of the severe study and attention it 
eequires to obtain a thorough knowledge of the human 
figure. 


ought to be aware that an excellent 
knowledge of anatomy is likewise requisite to be able 
to draw rhe fi 


correctly, and that nothing but stu- 
dious 2 un to che antique can give a pure and 
taste, 


I sincerely hope that Liverpoo! will not long be with- 
out its ocndeany and ite exhibition; and I as sincerely 
hope that the proprietors of the Liverpool Institution 
will nut deem these remarks impertinent ; but attribute 
them to the enthusiasm of 

" AN ARTIST. 





——— 
WRIGHT OF DERBY. 


.-. 





When this celebrated painter was at Rome, he paint- 
ed that very fine figure the Captive, from Sterne, and 
the picture to a in London, who, hav- 

ing advice of its being landed and deposited im the cus. 
tom-house, presented a petition to the board, stating 
that it was a portrait painted by an English artist, and 
praying that it might be delivered duty free. In answer 
to this, be received an order to attend op a iven day, 
and was brought before their honours. ‘The picture 
was produced, and the first question asked w..s, ** Of 
whom ts che rait?” The gentleman replied with 





A COLLECTION OF EPITAPHS, 
INSCRIPTIONS, &c. 


age must fall a prey to his depredations.""— Anon. 








[No. I1.] 
IN HALTON CHURCH-YARD, 
NEAR LANCASTER. 
_— 


He was; but words are wanting to say what. 
Think what s man should be; 
And, though an Attorney, he was that, 





IN BANBURY CHURCH.-YARD, 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
—<—— 
Here do lye our dear bey, 
Whom ; hath tain from wes 
And us do hope that us shall go to he, 
For he can never come back again te we. 














truth, it was the portrait of a Roman (for it was copisd 
from a Roman beggar,) and the board seemed inclined 
to bet it pass; but an old yentieman, who had long been 
& commissioner, made a shrewd objection, and remark- 
ed, that * this was such a portrait as he had never be- | 
fore seen in his life, and taken in a manner that he did 
not believe either Roman, Greek, ‘lurk, Jew, on In4- | 
del, would ever consent to it.I,” added he, “ any | 
gentleman at this honourable board chose to have bis 
ieture drawn, would not he put on a clean shirt, and | 
ve his wig powdered, and be clean shaved ; answer f 
me that? fi be sure he would. Now ft ts bere pre- | 
tended that this feliow sat fer his portrait, who had! 
hardly a rag to cover his nakedness; gcemmen, if he | 
could have afforded to pay for painting his picture, 


Here lies Madam Wag, 
And ~ none mph 7S rest ¢ 
But, without Loo Tagg, 
She'll be sadly distrest. 
So, lest cards should be few 
in so distant a land, 
She discreetly withdrew 
With a pack in her hand. 


Of all the lines on tombstones found, 
Remember this, be sure ; 

Sin gives the conscience such a wound 
As nene but Christ can cure. 














he could have afforded to buy himself # pair of bregch- | 
es.” Hs ended, by moving that the duty might be | 
paid; and the duty was paid accordingly. ef 

' 


— eee ee 





Enormous Seal—On the 18th ult. Thomas Hope, the | 
oversect of the saluon fishing, Fortrose, killed a seal 
seven feet ten inches long, six feet eight inches in girth, | 
over the chest, and ving 344 stone. He has, by | 
@) ingenious machine, formed for the purpose, killed | 
eight of these destructive animals dunng this season. || 





Caverswell Church-yard, Staffordshire. 
alee 
lo! I lye “till trumpets sound, 
And Christ for me docs call ; 
Why then I will arise again, 
And die no more at all. 


Here lies pone J aa 

A 105 years fully ; 

Mes of his wives beside him doth lie, ; 
And the tenth must lic here when she doth die: 





well known to prevail in our town. 
“ fMlemento sori ;” 
BEING * 


“ What Biography is to History, an Epitaph is to Biography. 
It is an epitome of a sermon, which teaches the most useful 
truths in the most comprehensive form.—Monumental inscrip. | 
tions remind us that time is on the wing; that every tank and 


unhappy pronunciation she has acquired ; it is so obtru- 
sive that it is a continual drawback on the pleasure of an 
audience. It is particularly conspicuous in that nume- 
rous class of words in which i and oare in the middle or 
**ua” in the beginning ; asa specimen I may just men. 
tion kind and guard are converted into kaind and gaard. 
Cooper’s Pierre, bating a few extravagancies and rant, 
and 8 few imitations, is good; Vandenhoff’s Jaffier is ex- 
cellent ; it is one of the most tasteful and finished per- 
formances I have any where seen. S. T——S, 

















SELECT BEAUTIES OF 


Chess, 


“© Ludimus effigicm belli.” ..sss.000.VIDAs 
—<—>— 
GAME XIV. 
i 


The White has the move, and gives Checkmate in 
TWO moves. 





(Lolli, page 517.) 





———__—_— 















































There is a Stone let into the Wall of one of the Church 





The Switlow.—Mr; Raisbeck,’ of A ‘oo 
Fates a very, impertant observation, for 5 Mate 
debted'to Mr. Adamson, who informs us in Na tae 
that during his residence at Se he reeataare vel, 
4) small of the chimney sw in that 
| from October to February. Mr. Raisbeck testifies 
Same fact from his own observation. These two ome 
\Tities appear to the tion beyond “dispute.” ., 
with cxldence p 29, con usive ® nature, any : = 
empt to vindicate the torpidity of the swallow tr; 

| be safely pronounced to be an obstinate attachment 
;Preconceived opinion. In fact, when the object ig im. 





| partially considered, it must be allowed that the 


| places of these supposed slee; ar€ badly c! 

|is impossible for them to be concealed wa holes nee 
jearth, where they would be annually discovered in 

| torpid state; and deep inaccessible caverns are j Proper 
| for their dormitories, because in these situations there 
|is no change of temperature betwixt summer.and wi 
But the most singular and improbable retreat is-acs 

to these migratory birds by Olaus Magnus ahd whale 
|who conceal them through winter in the bottoms of 
jlakes, among reeds, where they lie: clustered . 

jin bunches, bill to Dill, wing to wing, 

jto feet. One fatt is sufficient, to prove this opine 
erroneous. iration in warm blooded ani be. 
comes very languid ; but, it is not totally Suspended 
mre the period of torpid ~F But it is impossible for 
a bird, or any other ‘warm? animal to respire un, 
der water. Olaus Magnus then, and his successor My), 
ler, must have been deceived by appearances, Can they 
have mistaken clusters of female toads for masses of 
swallows? For way oP gs pass’ their wipier in th 
bottoms of ponds, together in the manner a, 
scribed above. E "hate ‘ 


Co Correspondents, 


THE Ka.LEiwoscorE.—We feel deeply indebted wG, 
N. for the interest he evidently takes in the SUCCER of 
our miscellany ;—and shall opt such of his 

tions as are at all compatible with our plan; OF such 
as can be reasonably, the encou 

we experience in the conduct of a work which We are 
more anxious to render and useful to the 
public than lucrative to ourselves. The objecti ow 











one respect—An octavo, or even a quarto publication 
(like the Examiner for instance) i i 


cutting, which when wet, is a troublesome pet 
and which is wholly avoided in the yo pieeoren The 
expence of binding is an objection of somewhat more 
weight, ur - N. most unaccountably overstats, 
it at nearly the price of the volume, as a neat half 
binding need not exceed three shillings or three shi. 

and sixpence. The expences attending reguls 
reports of the trials at our court, would 
greatly swell the expences incident to our 
in which are included occasional wood engra and 
the purchase of various epubticntions for the express uy 


ny tal presi ing nius” were ne of {ot Boot of me face, though not exactly what is called beautiful, is yet|| of t re D e Critiques upon the stage and 
a gorgeous display of old plate, amid which a cask ||capable of expression. Her knowledge of the text is pulpit he yer apg pad — M4 G.N, 
Cre tank aeeerant wreaths, supplied the copious libs; | highly praiseworthy ; and her action, although redun-|| erler'aa'n Kind of seat conse 
‘tions that were poured by et ale dant, and at times far from graceful, is occasionally good: || _we may expect others from the came uarter, 
[teyuaiownet poner whe yn wre hs haem rata heard {/*ith these qualifications it is reasonable to hope she may We once more thenk our c01 dent for his assurane 
‘the enlivening strains of the military band. “The Dan. ||in time, by care and attention, justify the fend hope of || Jeidascope ; and teke po waaay cppertentty he 
‘ing continued to a late hour, and when at et ae Se her friends. But let her not take their present warm ing the public, that in consequence of late 
festivity tan — pectrig  f int Was’ aut the partiality as an omen of success, if she does it may prove || ments, the Kulcidoscope may now be delivered at 
y> — her ruin in the arduous profession she has chosen. She || houses of the subscribers on Monday eveningsy.ar be. 


fore breakfast on Tuesday mornings. At the sam 
time we ought to state, that those who wish to hare 
the work on the Monday evening will incur the less 
risk of disappointment if they will take the trouble to 
send to the Office, 54, Lord Street. . 
W's original essay on the CoTTAGE SysTEM, and Jt 
paper on the Sun's distance from the Earth, shall 
@ppear the first opportunity ; probably next week. 








The BOHEMIAN. FORTUNE-TELLER is very well 
om for the Kalesdoscope. H. B. would oblige 
|| us further if he would inform us if it has ever appeared | 
{ in an English garb before. ‘ 











|| We thank H. T. for his interesting account of RaMMO- 
HUN Roy, which shall have an early place. 


The note of Ocrac shall be given in the Mercury, 
+ Crepe means it will more effectually further 
object of the writer. . ' 








When we have concluded the narrative of Dumont’s 
captivity, commenced in this day's publication, we 
shall take into consideration the propriety of te 
viving the little humorous work suggested by § 
WELL WIsHER. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS.—We insert the note of 
DrawaTicus; but decline offiring any opinion @ 


the subject. 
H. A. T’s critique upon Miss O"Nerex did not rect 
us in time our present number. We wish ow 
correspondent, previously to our next publi 
would take the trouble to revise the MSS. which# 
rege dm ee very intelli 'e would also de 
us a favour ouieting 3re 
in which the Toliderepe “oY 
in wi 
prec t0 our proposal, he ts req neat ‘ 
to send for his communication, by note in his 
the barrie avait el We fancy He Ao 
r a ° e ° . 
not intend that we publish ie remarks up@t 
BULLER of BRAZENNOSE. 


Ep!taPus.—The Epitaph supplied by Corarcron# 
inadmissible by its nt he and a Bc vn 


DomInrE SAMPSON 18 informed that srpeereplial 
errors as frequently arise from the 
writer as the rance cf the printer. If all our co 
a 9 wrote as distinctly ashe to whioni we nov 
reply, 


it would save us infinite labour. We / 



























Domnre did not intend his letter for 

but we hope to hear from him shortly with that 
Other jeath ived—R.D.—M—1-—Pu 

LIus. 
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i 2 Castle .,,, 5—8-- Mate: 


correspondent makes to the size of our work cannot be , 
now obviated ; neither do we coincide with him in this 


publication, | 
vintgs, 
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